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ABSTRACT 
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time in teaching activities that were positively correlated with 
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questionnaires about the time they spend reading to their children 
and the children's independent reading reveal a positive relationship 
between reading achievement and the time children spend engaged with 
print, but no relationship between reading achievement and the amount 
of time parents spent reading to their children. Further analyses 
revealed no relationship between kindergarten teachers reading and 
the children's subsequent performance in first grade. These results 
are discussed in terms of the need to involve children in prir" in 
order to improve their reading achievement and the lack of "magic" 
that results from parents or teachers reading to children. (Four 
figure* and two tables of data are included* Eighty-five references 
are attached.) (Author) 
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Abstract 

This paper presents findings from a longitudinal study of reading comprehension development that 
reveal that there is a negative relation between the amount of time kindergarten teachers spend 
reading to kindergarten children and the children's reading achievement. The amount of time first- 
grade teachers spent reading to their students was unrelated to the reading achievement of their 
students. Results are discussed in terms of a "displacement theory." In other words, teachers who 
read the most spent the least amount of time in teaching activities that were positively correlated 
with reading achievement. Further information gathered from parent questionnaires about the time 
they spend reading to their children and the children's independent reading reveal a positive 
relationship between reading achievement and the time children spend engaged with print, but no 
relationship between reading achievement and the amount of time parents spent reading to their 
children. Further analyses revealed no relationship between kindergarten teachers reading and the 
children's subsequent performance in first grade. These results are discussed in terms of the need to 
involve children in print in order to improve their reading achievement and the lack of magic that 
results from parents or teachers reading to children. 
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article is Kay's (1992) piece entitled Teaching reading: As easy as reading aloud." This article was 
published in Reading Today and was therefore circulated to approximately 93,000 IRA members. 

Although common sense and lore support the notion that reading aloud to children will 
facilitate their early reading performance, there has been surprisingly little research on this topic 
(Hoffman, et aL, 1991) and that research which has been done is equivocal in its support. 

The goal of this paper is to begin to unravel the mystique of lore and research from studies 
of adults reading to children. Our first goal is to present a review of research on reading to children 
of various ages in several different contexts. These studies were done for a variety of reasons. They 
illustrate how little is actually known about this phenomenon. When we conducted a comprehensive 
review of empirical studies (ERIC and PSYCHLIT searches) on reading to children, we took into 
account the context, school or home; the age of the children; what was being measured-reading 
development, listening comprehension, or vocabulary development; and the language of instruction 
teachers used. Our second goal in this paper is to investigate specifically the relationships we found 
between teachers reading to students in kindergarten and first grade classrooms in the course of a 
longitudinal study of reading compiehension and science knowledge development in grades 
kindergarten through sixth grade that was conducted primarily to address the question of how 
children learn to comprehend what they read. 

We will review the effects of being read to by parents and teachers on young children's 
reading performance in four sections. First we will review studies that looked at general effects of 
parents reading to children, the general effects of teachers reading to children. Next we will review 
specific hypotheses about how reading to children might affect specific aspects of learning to read. 
The remainder of the paper will discuss a study which allows us to look loiigitudinally at several 
aspects of adult storybook reading. 

General Effects of Parents Reading to Children 

Most of the studies of parents reading to children have been with preschool children. The 
theory behind this practice is obvious-before children are able to read for themselves, read to them. 
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used what Dickinson and Smith called a "basal reader" technique in which the teacher read a small 
section of the text followed by simple recall and comprehension questions. The third pattern 
seemed to be Performance-Oriented, which included little talk during the reading, but more talk 
before and after reading. Instead, the reading itself was treated as a performance, with the emphasis 
being on the author's words. Similar patterns have been found by Dickinson and Keebler (1989) and 
Mason, Peterman and Kerr (1989). 

Only one of these patterns-the Performance-Oriented style-was significantly related to 
children's vocabulary growth when measured one year later. There were no differences between 
patterns on measures of story comprehension or print knowledge. Regardless of the overall pattern 
of reading, the amount of analytical talk that involved the teacher and the children during the book 
reading strongly predicted children's later vocabulary growth. The amount of analytical talk also 
strongly predicted children's performance on a story comprehension measure, also given one year 
later. These results compare with Elley's (1989) finding that children's learning of word meanings 
from storybook readings can be enhanced through discussion of the words' meanings during reading. 

Growth in syntactic understanding. There have been a number of studies relating the 
reading of storybooks to children's understanding of more complex syntactical structures. Chomsky 
(1972) found that early school aged (6- to 10-year old) children's recognition of children's books, a 
measure of their exposure to storybooks, was strongly related to their acquisition of complex 
syntactic forms. More direct evidence comes from studies such as those of Whitehurst, Falco, 
Lonigan, Fischel, DeBaryske, Valdez-Menchaca, and Caulfield (1988), who were able to increase the 
mean length of utterance of 21- to 35-month old children through an experimental reading program. 

In these studies, the rates of language acquisition are relatively constant and seem to come 
through children's attempts to understand what they are listening to (Elley, 1989). By processing the 
information that they are hearing, children ordinarily accumulate aspects of meaning about new 
words (see Stahl, et al., 1991), as well as information about the logical relations implied by the 
syntactic elements of language. These effects seem relatively constant despite different styles of 
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reading. The next proposed benefit from storybook reading, acquisition of a literary register, seems 
to be more influenced by differeut reading styles. 

Acquisition of a school-like orientation to books. The language of storybooks differs from 
that of ordinary speech in other ways aside from vocabulary and sentence structure. Storybooks use 
a literary register, different from that of ordinary conversation. Olson (1977) distinguished between 
"utterance" and "text." In Olson's terms, "utterances," such as those in ordinary speech, are highly 
context ualized messages between face-to-face speakers who share a common communicative context. 
The shared context allows a great deal of information to be omitted from the discourse, since that 
information can be inferred from the context. The statement, "What is that?" is ambiguous in 
writing, since the reader has no idea what "that" might be. In speech, what "that" is might be 
signalled by pointing, or it might be obvious to both speakers. Since the speakers are face-to-face, 
any ambiguities or lack of understanding can be discerned and corrected on the spot. In contrast, 
"text," typified by writing and reaching its apotheosis in the work of essayists such as Mills and 
Locke, is autonomous since writers do not necessarily know their readers personally. While writers 
do expect that their readers share some knowledge, they need to specify more information than do 
speakers. 

The language of schoolhooks is the autonomous language of text. Olson (1977) 
hypothesizes that this different register causes problems for children, unless they have made an 
effective transition from "utterance" to "text." There are a number of means of making this 
transition. Baker and Freebody (1989) suggest that the language of children's first books helps make 
this transition, by both using language intermediate between that usfcd in preschool children's 
conversations and that used in third-grade texts and by the content providing a scaffold to help 
children learn about schooling. Olson and Nickerson (1978) discuss how teachers explicitly scaffold 
text to provide the link between the contextualized language of the home and the autonomous 
language of schooling. 

Parents' reading of storybooks also can provide a scaffold to aid this transition. Snow 
(1983), analyzing the patterns of her reading to her son, suggests that parents try to provide a 

ERIC 
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scaffold to aid their children's understanding of the story as they read. Parents provide this scaffold 
through elaboration of points that they feel their child might not understand, questioning of key 
incidents, and so on. The nature of this scaffolding changes as their children grow more competent 
in their understanding of book language. Snow and others (e.g., Pelligrini, Perlmutter, Galda, & 
Brody, 1985) see the interactions between mother and child in terms of Vygotsky's notion of the 
"zone of proximal development.- In this analysis, parents scaffold the story, by providing as much 
support as the child needs. As the child becomes more competent, the parent provides less support. 

There may be social class differences in the pattern of storybook reading exhibited by Snow 
(1983) and her son. Heath (1982) found that the scaffolding observed by Snow (1983), Snow and 
Ninio (1986) and others was the predominant pattern found in Maintown, a mainstream, middle- 
class, school-oriented community in the Southeastern United States. These children learn to give 
attention to the content of books, acknowledge and answer questions about books, modelling their 
comprehension processes on the questions asked by adults (cf. Wixson, 1983), accept books as 
entertainment, and understand that "book talk" is different from real talk. In contrast, parents in 
Roadville, a white mill community, stress "the letters of the alphabet, numbers, names of basic items 
pictured in books, and simplified retellings of the plots" (p. 59). In Trackton, a poor black 
community, there was little or no storybook reading at alL However, in Trackton, there was a rich 
oral tradition of storytelling. Heath found that tisse different patterns of interactions around 
storybooks predicted different types of interactions ia school The Maintown children were best 
prepared for the demands of school, having practiced school-like behaviors in their home. In 
Heath's view, Roadville children needed a different orientation to books, from labelling to a 
participant frame of reference, linking information in the text to their environment. Trackton 
students need to learn about the stylization and decontextualization that characterizes books, to 
make that transition between "utterance" and "text" that Maintown students have already made. 
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Throughout the grades, whole class instruction dominated in all subject areas. Therefore, since a 
minimal amount of grouping occurred in the early grades, this meant a high number of teacher 
interactions per child during instructional time and little independent work. Even children with 
special needs had regular classroom teachers for their primary instruction. District A used Alpha K 
Time (Reiss & Friedman, 1976) at the kindergarten level, and the Hougftton Mifflin (Durr, LePcre, 
Alsin, Bunyon, & Shaw, 1979) materials for grade 1. 

District B is located in a small town in Illinois from which many of its residents commute to 
work in a nearby city. Approximately 150 children participated in the study. Children were grouped 
for reading instruction in kindergarten and first grade. In these early grades, teachers' interactions 
during instructional time engaged the children in the teacher-directed small group leaving those not 
in the group to work independently. In District B, the Harcourt Brace Jovanovich (Early, Cooper, 
Santeusanion, 1979) reading program was used at all grade levels. 

District C is located in a suburb of a major city and has many characteristics of an urban 
school. Only one school from this district participated in the Longitudinal Study. The student 
population there was quite heterogeneous. Children in this school were of mixed socio-economic 
and ethnic backgrounds. About 40% of the children were black, 20% were Hispanic, and the rest 
were white. There were approximately 85 Cohort 1 children in the study. In the early grades, much 
of the reading instruction in this school was conducted using a "team" approach, in which a group of 
children would be assigned to one of three teachers on the team. Special teachers played a very 
important role in this school in District C, and some children were absent during observations used 
for this report because they had been pulled from the regular classroom. In this district, the Ginn 
(Clymer, Wong; A Benedict, 1976) reading program was used for grades one and two, although 
some "low-stanine" children with decoding problems were provided additional reading instruction 
from the Distar Reading Progxun (Engelmann & Bruner, 1983). 

As these brief descriptions suggest, there was substantial natural variation between these 
districts with respect to the way reading was taught. There was also considerable variation in the 
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characteristics of the populations residing in the three districts. Each of the districts may have been 
fairly typical of numerous school districts in the United States. Together they yielded a composite of 
characteristics that typified many American elementary schools at the time data were collected and 
probably still do. The districts were different enough, however, that most analyses will be reported 
at the district level. 

Data Collection 

Classroom observations. The overall classroom observation methodology for this study is 
described in depth elsewhere (Meyer, Linn, Mayberry, & Hastings, 1985). Therefore, only a brief 
account of the procedures will be presented here. Teachers are observed for nine full days each 
school year between the months of Octobe*and April using a continuous coding system. Observers 
tape record and make written scripts of the time each activity begins and ends while recording each 
instructional interaction the teacher has with individuals, small groups, or the whole class within each 
activity. This coding system allows analysis of instruction at the individual student, small group, and 
whole class level. Managerial comments (praise and corrective statements) to individuals or groups 
are tallied separately from instructional interactions. 

Instructional interactions are coded on the basis of the task the teacher's interaction 
requires the students to perform. For example, when a teacher says, Tm going to read you a story 
about a polar bear. Who can tell me what a polar bear is?" we would code that as a background 
knowledge question because the children have to answer it from information already in their heads. 
If, on the other hand, a teacher pointed to a letter on the chalkboard and asked, "What sound is 
this?" the inter*** would be coded as a letter sound interaction. When a teacher is not working 
with an entire da« (when children are grouped for instruction, or when they are doing independent 
work, for example) the coding procedure expands to sweep the entire classroom and record the 
percentage of students on task, regardless of the 'task' they are assigned. At the end of each 
observational day, we interview teachers to ask: Was this a typical day? Are there any new 
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materials or children in your classroom? Have you been absent, or have there been any changes in 
curriculum since we were here last? And, is there anything else you would like to tell us? 

This procedure has produced 36 "full-day" observations of the half-day kindergarten teachers 
described herein, and 18 "full-day" observations of the three whole-day kindergarten teachers in one 
district. All of the first-grade teachers in all three districts participating in this study have been 
observed for full days as well. Inter-rater reliability has consistently been above .90 for observations 
each year when measured by paired observations, double coding of scripts, and practice sessions for 
observers with audio and video tapes. 
Kindergarten Measures 

When the children were in kindergarten, we administered five tests in the fall, one test 
about midyear, and six tests in the spring. Each is described next. 

Early Reading Test Mason (1983) developed this test to measure kindergarten children's 
ability to recognize words in familiar and unfamiliar contexts. The test also included arranging 
magnetized letters and reading predictable short stories. 

WPPSI Sentences. We administered the Sentences subtest of the Wechsler ftgssfafifll and 
Primary Sca l e Of fnfrHirmr r WPPSI (Wechsler, 1967) in the fall of kindergarten. The examiner 
read 10 sentences of increasing length that the children were to repeat. Testing was discontinued 
after three consecutive errors. Omissions, transpositions, additions, and substitutions were scored as 



errors. 



Wide Range Achievement Test We administered the reading subtest, Level I of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) (Jastak, Jastak, & Bijou, 1978) both in the fall and spring of 
kindergarten. Items on the WRAT reading subtest consist primarily of a series of increasingly 
difficult words which children read aloud to an examiner. The measure is individually administered 
and has a stopping rule whereby 12 consecutive errors terminate administration. 

CIRCUS Listening Test The first of the CIRCUS listening tests, Listen to the Story 
(Educational Testing Service, 1976a) was administered in October of the kindergarten year. The 
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by parents. Activities more directly related to print, however, both at home with preschoolers and 
once children enter kindergarten and first grade and are with teachers show positive relationships 
with children's print knowledge. It would make sense that the more time students spend engaged 
with print, the better they will be at decoding it. Without exception, studies such as Meyer et al. (in 
press) found activities directly related to the reading process such as letter sound practice, and word 
reading to be positively correlated with student achievement in reading. The farther one moves 
away from activities directly related to the reading process, however, the lower the correlation 
between that activity and reading achievement. Teachers reading to students is a clear example of 
this phenomenon. 

The effects of storybook reading on children's reading acquisition are indirect, through 
facilitation of language development and through exposure to the "register" of written language. 
Children can learn new word meanings through exposure to them in storybook reading, and this 
incidental learning can measurably improve children's vocabulary knowledge. Exposure to 
storybooks also seems to improve children's ability to understand and use complex sentence 
structures, another form of knowledge related to success in reading (Chomsky, 1972). Vocabulary 
knowledge is, of course, strongly related not only to children's reading achievement, but also to 
measures of more general aptitude (see Anderson & Freebody, 1981). However, the effects of 
vocabulary knowledge on reading skill seem to be greatest in later school years, and >o**st in the 
primary grades (see Stanovich, Cunningham, & Freeman, 1984). More important in the primary 
grades are phoneme awareness, letter knowfedge, and word recognition, abilities which se*m to be 
prerequisite to learning word, from exposure to storybooks, rather than developed through such 
exposure. 

Childre, *o km the register of Ii.er.ry language through exposure .o storybooks. They 
learn to p!ay tie -game- rf sehoo! B ^ especially ^ ^ ^ ^ 

middle eiass housebote (Heath, 1982). Stocks can aid in tie transition from the eouteflutdized 
language use of the home to the autonomous langut^e use typicd of textbooks and learned 
discourse. 
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~*. program. Tbe dire* bene** from eaposore .o aorybooks cm, ooi y come a children deveiop 
pnn, reiared «, such aa phoneme aware..* a.d some word reeog.i,fo.. These shomd be 
devefoped i. addirio. ,0 rhe ,anguage devefope.ee, te can cone ,hrough aorybook reading 
Readhag books ,o chudre. shouid no, suppfon, ^ m ^ ,„„ ^ ^ ^ 
aw^neas before children en,er sehoo, and pracice wfth „ after chiidren emer schoo, „ave 
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for ad., -n*-* reading, cfted earher, are begfonfo, ,o be reconsider For eaampfo, Fraek 
Sn*. (.«), a „o,ed whofo .a^age .heoHa, prop«es , aroager rofo for .eacher asaiaa.ee in 
children's learning to read- 

• • • OuUren do not learn to read by osmosis (mahciously said to be a whole- 
1-guage belief) or by being left to their own devises. It may not be necessary to 
mim children on how to read, but it is essential to encourage and assist them. 
Teachers do not abdicate responsibility when they embrace the philosophy of whole 
language . . . instead, they accept the responsibility of ensuring that every child join 
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